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The 2001 Nestbox Field Report 


by Don Wills 

For the third year in a row, south¬ 
ern Ontario bluebirds suffered through 
an extended period of cold, wet misery 
in late May. In 2000, most of the dam¬ 
age occurred over one wet weekend. 
This year, a 10-day fixed low pressure 
weather system centred over Ohio and 
southern Ontario not only affected blue¬ 
birds during their crucial first broods, 
but also caused problems for migrating 
southern species such as Prothonotary 
Warblers. 

My trail of 365 nestboxes attracted 
111 pairs of Eastern Bluebird which 
produced 535 fledglings in 2001. Dur¬ 
ing the May mess, 54 young perished, 
but the warm dry summer with lots of 
insects provided almost perfect sec¬ 
ond brood conditions. 

Tree Swallows in my area had one 
of their most • productive years ever 
because they delayed incubation and 
egg laying until after the late May cold 
spell. Broods were smaller in most 
boxes, but very few failures were re¬ 
ported. I noticed that many swallows - 
probably younger birds - waited around 
boxes late in June only to nest after the 
first occupants had fledged. These ‘late 


nesters’ added a few fresh feathers to 
the old dirty nest and had only a few 
eggs, but were also highly successful. 
Aggressive Tree Swallows drove many 
first brood pairs of bluebirds away from 
their nestboxes during the late May 
period. 

House Wren nesting on my trail 
has remained fairly constant. Wrens 
have fledged young in an average 45 
boxes for the last three years. How¬ 
ever, this year wrens were successful 
in only 23 nestboxes. Many incomplete 
nests contained only sticks put in by 
the male. Other nests had unhatched 
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eggs or were abandoned leaving tiny 
day-old chicks. The absence of female 
wrens suggests to me that the poor 
spring weather may have affected the 
female migration to this part of south¬ 
ern Ontario. 

Wood Duck nestings were above 
average this year, possibly because 
nesting habitat stayed wet. Nestboxes 
mounted in open ponds are still attract¬ 
ing starlings unless Screech Owls had 
been using the box for roosting or as a 
food cache over the winter. When add¬ 
ing cedar shavings to boxes in early 
March, I found one that contained a 
pile of 23 field mice and 2 shrews. The 
Screech Owl nesting in the swamp 
had apparently found a surplus of mice 
when the deep snow melted in Febru¬ 
ary and needed a handy nearby meat 
locker. 

Most successful Wood Duck nest¬ 
ing continues to be found along wooded 
streams. All six nestboxes mounted 
over water in Big Creek fledged young 
Wood Ducks and another experimen¬ 
tal natural cavity design was used by 
Great-crested Flycatchers. 

Starlings seem to avoid this type of 
habitat, so all new boxes will be set up 
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in these areas. 

Osprey finally nested on a hydro 
tower at Caledonia along the Grand 
River after spending three years mak¬ 
ing their large stick nest. The pair ar¬ 
rived in early April and the female 
incubated through May, rarely leaving 
the nest. As the nest is so thick and 
high, it was impossible to determine 
number of young. An adult was con¬ 
stantly on guard, perched on the next 
or the adjacent post. 

I watched the adults push an un¬ 
suspecting Great Blue Heron right 
down into the water when it flew too 
close to the tower. A Red-tailed Hawk 
was also chased and bombed. Many 
times, when I was wading to fish for 
Smallmouth Bass downstream from the 
nest, an adult would hover overhead 
and screech loudly. Successful Osprey 
nesting requires this aggressive pro¬ 
tection. 

By mid-July, one young bird could 
be seen moving around the nest, test¬ 
ing its wings. On August 15,1 watched 
the young bird glide from the nest over 
the river, looking for fish. Sometimes 
al I three birds would sit together on the 
nest and posts. This was the first suc¬ 
cessful Osprey nesting on the lower 



Grand in my lifetime, and hopefully is 
the beginning of a self-sustaining Os¬ 
prey population on this fish-rich sec¬ 
tion between Caledonia and Cayuga. 

Prothonotary Warbler nestings in 
my area of southern Ontario suffered 
a major hit this year. The dependable 
pair that has nested in the Dundas 
Marsh for the last three years proved 
to be a great disappointment this year. 
The male arrived very early on May 9 
and was spotted by HNC members on 
a Wednesday evening walk. Unfortu¬ 
nately he failed to bring the female and 
she didn’t arrive, causing a frustrated 
male to sing loudly and guard boxes 
until June 25. He put moss in the two 
nestboxes used in 1999 and 2000, 
chased Tree Swallows and chickadees 
away, and remained hopeful that his 
mate would show up. He was last 
seen on August 19, still close to the 
nesting area. Sadly, Prothonotary War¬ 
blers can’t afford a wasted season, 
especially at Dundas as the nearest 
known population is over 100 miles 
south. 

My other location near Long Point 
has been home to five pairs of 
Prothonotary Warblers since 1997. This 
year only one pair made it back, pro¬ 
ducing five healthy fledglings. The other 
boxes, deeper in the swamp forest, 
were surrounded by water but remained 
silent all summer. 

Chickadees took full control of my 
better natural cavity boxes, producing 
many fledglings per box. I believe that 
the poor spring weather caused by that 
stalled low pressure system may have 
affected the migration patterns of many 
southern species. As southern Ontario 
is the northern-most range for 
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Prothonotary Warblers, they may have 
detoured further south. 


Rondeau Provincial Park has the 
best slough forest habitat in Canada, 
so the majority of Prothonotary War¬ 
blers will always be found there. How¬ 
ever, the House Wren population has 
exploded and they are now controlling 
the nestboxes, pushing the warblers 
back to using old rotten natural cavity 
stumps that are subject to predation by 
the also record raccoon and oppossum 
population. The nests are also vulner¬ 
able again to cowbird parasitism. 

The nestbox program that worked 
so well for the first three seasons ap¬ 
pears to be failing in this perfect 
Carolinian habitat. 

In early April, I was invited to set 
up nestboxes for bluebirds and 
Prothonotary Warblers on Pelee Is¬ 
land. The island is 18 miles south of 
Leamington, and accessible by ferry. 

My first question to the locals was 
‘are there any raccoons?’ The island 
is loaded with them, as they also come 
across on ferries. Tracks were every¬ 
where so nestboxes here must also be 
set up on greased steel posts. The only 
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swamp forest habitat on the entire is¬ 
land is at the extreme southern end 
known as Fish Point nature preserve. I 
set out three different styles of 
nestboxes for Prothonotary Warblers 
as the location was only large enough 
to support one pair of warblers. A 
singing male had been observed here 
in 2000. 

The island has some very interest¬ 
ing features not seen on the mainland, 
including Fox Squirrels, giant 
cottonwood trees, beautiful beaches 
and grape vineyards. The island is criss- 

Note from the 
Social Committee 

By Elaine Serena 

New Year Greetings to all! It 
was great to see so many people 
out to our December meeting and 
Christmas social. Many thanks to 
all who brought the delicious treats 
to share with us all...what a feast! 
Bill Lamond’s organic mulled cider 
was much enjoyed, down to the last 
drop! and I would like to thank 
Roger and Debbie and all the Board 
members who helped to make this 
such a pleasant evening. The beau¬ 
tiful slide show was a perfect way 
to complete the evening’s activi¬ 
ties. 

I'm looking forward to seeing 
you on January 14 at our next 
monthly meeting. We are planning 
to follow the example of the Bird 
Study group, and suggest a charge 
of $1.00 for refreshments this year, 
to better cover our costs. I trust this 
will be acceptable to you. Best 
Wishes for 2002! 


crossed with canals to control flooding 
of the soybean and corn farms. Before 
they were dug in the late 1880s, the 
middle section of the island was a huge 
marsh. It would have been a paradise 
for birds and probably had a healthy 
population of Prothonotary Warblers. 

For 2001, the total population of 
Prothonotary Warblers in Canada re¬ 
mains at 20 pairs. Although nestboxes 
are located in all known historic breed¬ 
ing areas in southern Ontario, the fu¬ 
ture of this endangered species is 
unclear. Problems with migration, loss 
of mangrove swamp in the south, and 
swamp forest generally in Ontario, and 
nestbox competition will likely ensure 
that the Prothonotary Warbler will al¬ 
ways be a rare, special visitor to this 
countiy. |H 
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Bald Eagle Survey 

— Grand River 
Watershed 

by Art Timmerman 

Ontario Ministry of Natural Re¬ 
sources staff at the Guelph District 
Office are attempting to identify areas 
within the Grand River watershed that 
are now being used by bald eagles as 
winter habitat. This information will 
help the Ministry monitor the activities 
and recovery of this provincially en¬ 
dangered species. 

The information will also be of value 
to property owners, businesses and 
municipalities in managing development 
with respect to natural resource fea¬ 
tures that are part of the winter habitat 
used by bald eagles. 

Bald eagles have been sighted 
regularly along the Grand River be¬ 
tween the City of Cambridge and the 
Town of Paris during the past several 
winters. Sightings have also been re¬ 
ported from the section of the Grand 
River downstream of the Caledonia 
dam. 


The Ministry is asking for infor¬ 
mation from birders throughout the wa¬ 
tershed. Any information on bald eagle 
sightings in particular during the period 
from November to April would be 
greatly appreciated. 


A standardized reporting form has 
been created. This form can be ob¬ 


tained by contacting me at (519) 826- 


4935 art.tiinmermanfi 


mv.on.ca 


(Art Timmerman is a Manage¬ 
ment Biologist with the Ontario Min¬ 
istry of Natural Resources) §§ 
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Kevin’s Annual Fall Bird Hike 


Exploring 
Mt. Nemo 

by Shirley Klement 

I read of Brian Wylie’s November 
3rd walk with excitement. Mt. Nemo 
is a favourite place for many - lovely 
walks and views from the cliff edge. 

Eight showed up plus a couple of 
dogs (not necessarily a good idea on 
this walk in particular) on a cool cloudy 
morning. Mt. Nemo towered above us 
as we climbed the trail, crossing the 
trickling stream -- too cold for those 
elusive red efts we’d been hoping to 
see. 

It was magnificent to be among 
mosses and ferns, trees and shrubs in 
their exhuberant colours of reds and 
yellows and golds.With the rocks that 
make up this unique escarpment under 
our feet, we climbed carefully up the 
scarp to a narrow crevice with a long 
step. We found a lazy toad, flowers 
still blooming — asters, herb-robert, 
goldenrod, Queen Anne’s lace, clover, 
knapweed and lots of polypody and 
woodland ferns. Nuthatches, jays, 
Downey Woodpeckers and crows 
called often to us. 

We had lunch at the lookout with 
the 500 year-old cedars surrounding 
us. How lucky we are to have this 
special Niagara Escarpment nearby. 
Lots of youth and their leaders were 
taking advantage of this treasure, ex¬ 
ploring the crevices and caves. 

Brian and 1 entered one such deep 
crevice and wouldn’t it be fun to get a 
group together to spend some time down 
under-maybe one summer’s evening. 
Thank you very much, Brian. ||| 


by Bill Lamond 

About 20 participants met at 
Dundurn Castle in anticipation of a 
great day's birding and were not disap¬ 
pointed. Kevin McLaughlin's Annual 
Fall Bird Hike is an HNC tradition. 
Woodland Cemetery was the first stop 
and it was quite active. A steady stream 
of migrant Blue Jays, Red-winged 
Blackbirds and American Robins 
passed by on their way south. Migra¬ 
tion in progress! Although common spe¬ 
cies, it was a thrilling spectacle. 

A Turkey Vulture was closely ob¬ 
served as it perched in a dead snag 
half-way down the bank. Also observed 
here were several sparrows, a handful 
of warbler species, a Merlin, a Per¬ 
egrine Falcon and a late Caspian Tern. 

The next stop was the mouth of 
Grindstone Creek in Hendrie Valley. 
Here, a few species of shorebird and 
duck were present as well as a Great 
Egret and two immature Black- 
crowned Night-Herons. Of note were 
a Lesser and Greater Yellowlegs side 
by side allowing Kevin an opportunity 
to show his impressive knowledge in 
differentiating similar species. 

The scene then shifted to our lunch- 
stop at Shoreacres Park. The weather 
was fantastic on this day and the park 
provided a great setting for lunch. 

After lunch we proceeded on the 
excellent hiking trails that have been 
created on the south side of the road 
on both sides of the creek. Most of the 
group had close looks at Blackpoll 
Warbler and Black-throated Blue War¬ 
bler. On the lake, several Red-necked 


Grebes were seen. After Shoreacres, 
some of the group finished the day at 
the Tollgate Ponds area and Winder- 
mere Basin. 


In total, over 80 species were seen 
on this outing. A tip of the hat to Kevin, 
for a very satisfying day. §1 



Germany Phasing 
Out Nuclear Power 

On December 17, the German par¬ 
liament approved legislation to phase 
out the production of nuclear energy in 
Germany. The draft law includes a 
ban on new nuclear power stations 
and sets a maximum operational life¬ 
time for existing plants that will require 
the last to close by 20^1. From July 1, 
2005, spent nuclear fuel reprocessing 
will be prohibited and transport of nu¬ 
clear materials to and from reprocess¬ 
ing plants also banned. Power stations 
are to be subject to more stringent 
safety checks. 

The phase-out fulfills a key prom¬ 
ise of the coalition government of 
Greens and Social-democrats. The 
right-wing opposition parties have 
vowed to reverse the decision, but polls 
indicate that the current government 
will be returned to power in elections 
scheduled for next fall, j^jj 
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The View From Sapsucker Woods 


by John W. Fitzpatrick 

In so many ways, our children’s 
lives in America had been charmed for 
nearly a generation. The golden years 
came to a searing halt on 11 Septem¬ 
ber 2001. As a father, I had imagined 
that my two teenagers and their cohort 
might continue to be spared the fear, 
uncertainty and cynicism that accom¬ 
pany such horrific events of the human 
theatre. My hopes were dashed on a 
Tuesday morning that none of us will 
ever forget. 

For a long time at the end of that 
withering day I stood outside, thankful 
to be at home with my family in Ithaca, 
New York, gazing at a crystalline black 
sky filled with stars. The air was crisp 
and still, and for reasons we still hate 
to imagine, the sky was utterly devoid 
of aircraft. The silence calmed my per¬ 
sonal mix of sorrow at world events 
and lingering concern about friends and 
relatives in New York City. Then I 
noticed that I was far from alone out 
there under the stars. 

The sky, it turned out, was neither 
silent nor empty. It was quite literally 
filled with birds, mostly thrushes, head¬ 
ing south. As they frequently do on 
peak migration nights, each species 
uttered distinctive whistles, and once 
my ear became tuned I realized that a 
genuine river of thrushes was passing 
directly overhead. Although they mi¬ 
grate together for a while in tlye North, 
each species was heading for a differ¬ 
ent winter home. Wood Thrushes and 
Gray-cheeked Thrushes dominated that 
night, uttering two kinds of quiet peer 
calls. Wood Thrushes will settle in the 
Central American forests, while the 



Gray-cheeks will end up in northern 
South America. Swainson’s Thrushes, 
sounding like faint spring peepers, will 
spend the winter eating fruit along the 
eastern slopes of the Andes. 

Most Veeries were already gone, 
but a few did pass overhead that night 
uttering their buzzy little questions, free? 
They will end up in the Amazon for¬ 
ests of Brazil and Bolivia. Perhaps I 
even heard a Bicknell’s Thrush (higher- 
pitched, but difficult to distinguish from 
Gray-cheeks) heading for the forested 
mountaintops of Cuba and Hispaniola. 
Only the Hermit Thrushes were miss¬ 
ing. In a few weeks, they too will pass 


over our heads en route to wintertime 
haunts in the Gulf states of our own, 
recovering nation. 

I don’t expect to forget, for the 
rest of my life, how these sounds trans¬ 
ported me from a large-scale human 
terror to an even larger-scale natural 
spectacle. All day long at our places of 
work, and all evening long on every 
TV in America, we were forced wit¬ 
nesses to the fleeting nature of human 
life and even human monuments. Late 
that Tuesday night I, for one, was 
brought back to scale by an ageless 
river of birds. That river challenges us 
each year to ensure that its flow will 
never stop, that its source will never 
run dry. I found its healing power to be 
immense, and 1 hope that someday my 
children will also. 

(John W. Fitzpatrick is the Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes Director of the 
Cornell Laboratory of Ornithology. 
His essay is reprinted from the Au¬ 
tumn 2001 issue of Birdscope.) j|§ 


Federation of Ontario Naturalists 2002 
Annual General Meeting & Conference 

The 2002 FON AGM and Conference 
is being held from May 31 to June 2nd in 
Port Rowan, Ontario. It will feature outings 
to natural areas such as Long Point and 
Backus Woods. The theme of the confer¬ 
ence is the conservation of Carolinian 
Canada and the program that is being devel¬ 
oped will be both informative and fun. FON 
is partnering with Bird Studies Canada, 

Carolinian Canada and the Norfolk Field Naturalists for this Conference. A 
highlight of the event will be the celebration of the grand opening of Bird Studies 
Canada’s new head office in Port Rowan. 1H 


TAKING FLIGHT 

nunu 

From the Heart of Carolinian Canada 

FEDERATION OF ONTARIO NATURAUSTS 2002 AGM & CONFERENCE 
GRAND OPENING OF BIRD STUDIES CANADA S NEW HEADQUARTERS 
MAY 31 to JUNE 2 , 2002 • PORT ROWAN, ONTARIO 
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Bird 99 Diverters” Installed on Beach Hydro Wires 


By Glenn Barrett 

Over the past few years, local citi¬ 
zens have found dead birds beneath 
the HydroOne electrical wires, or ob¬ 
served birds flying into the wires that 
run along the western end of Lake 
Ontario, above the Burlington and Ham¬ 
ilton beaches, and reported this infor¬ 
mation to the Burlington Canadian 
Wildlife Service (CWS) office. Since 
May 2000, at the request of CWS, the 
City of Burlington (who actively main¬ 
tain their stretch of beach from May to 
October), has recorded the species and 
numbers of dead birds and provided 
this data to CWS. 

Augmented by observations of lo¬ 
cal birdwatchers, we now know that at 
least 15 species of birds have been 
found dead beneath the wires or have 
been observed flying into the wires 
over the past two years. Double-crested 
Connorants make up the largest pro¬ 
portion of affected birds, however in 
the past year Trumpeter Swans and an 
Ivory Gull have also been observed 
fatally flying into the wires. 

In July 2001, HNC member Mike 
Street was successful in organizing a 
meeting between CWS, HydroOne, 

Bats Eat Birds 

Studies of the droppings of the 
Greater Noctule Bat show that this 
European species apparently cap¬ 
tures and eats night-migrating birds 
in mid-air. Researchers in Spain 
found up to 70% of droppings con¬ 
tained abundant bird remains. The 
hunting apparently occurs up to 500 
metres above ground. 


HNC and representatives from the 
Trumpeter Swan Association. We 
toured the site, exchanged information, 
and discussed possible solutions to this 
situation. In November this group met 
again tq learn the results of the 
HydroOne review of the situation and 
their research into options. HydroOne 
decided to mark the stretch of wires 



above the Burlington Beach with “Bird 
Flight Diverters”. This was done in 
mid-December with a helicopter to at¬ 
tach a series of diverters to the wires 
between each set of towers at an esti¬ 
mated cost of $50,000. 

Over the next year, data will con¬ 
tinue to be collected by Burlington to 
assess the success of this project. As 
well, more detailed data will be col¬ 
lected on bird kills on the Hamilton 
stretch of beach by CWS and local 
birdwatchers so that Hydro One can 
determine if diverters are required at 
that location as well. Call me at 905- 
336-4952 to contribute. Hjj 


Spirit Bear Talk Repeated 

Members who enjoyed (or missed) 0 ld trees was recently named as a 


last January’s talk on the Great Bear 
Rainforest and Canada’s Misty Isles 
have another chance to hear it. John 
and Joyce MacRae are giving the third 
annual Dr. John Rae lecture on Satur¬ 
day, January 12 to the Hamilton Asso¬ 
ciation. The lecture will be held in room 
1A1, the Ewart Angus Centre, which 
is located at the rear of the McMaster 
University Medical Centre. 

The MacRaes will provide two au¬ 
diovisual presentations combining pic¬ 
tures and music of their journey to the 
coast and islands of British Columbia. 
Among the sites they visited are the 
Khutzamateen Valley, Canada's only 
Grizzly Bear sanctuary in the Great 
Bear Rainforest, and islands and coastal 
areas where the ghost-white Spirit or 
Kermode Bear makes its home. 

This area of deep ijords and rug¬ 
ged landscape with stands of 800-year- 


nature preserve by the provincial gov¬ 
ernment. 

The Hamilton Association for the 
Advancement of Literature, Science 
and Art is one of Canada’s oldest in¬ 
dependent non-profit cultural organi¬ 
zations. It has its origins in the 
Hamilton Scientific Association, 
founded in 1857, and counts among its 
founding members Dr. John Rae, Arc¬ 
tic explorer and physician, who served 
as the Association’s first vice-presi¬ 
dent and second president. 

Many prominent Hamilton and area 
educational and cultural organizations 
had their beginnings in, or received 
early support and encouragement from, 
the Hamilton Association, including the 
Hamilton Public Library, the Art Gal¬ 
lery of Hamilton, the RBG, and 
McMaster University. 
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Public Response to the Hamilton Falconwatch 


We reported in our November is¬ 
sue that the peregrine falconwatch por¬ 
tion of the Club’s website received 
over 65,000 visitors this year. Audrey 
Gamble, the coordinator of Falcon¬ 
watch has put together a few of the 
email messages received through our 
website. 

This lad’s questions were an¬ 
swered but I don't hiow what kind 
of a mark he got on his assignment: 

Hi there, I am a Grade 7 student. 
Can you tell me more about the ‘2 
foster chicks’ mentioned on your site? 
Where did they come from? Why did 
they come to Hamilton? How old were 
they when they were adopted? Do 
they have names? How come Dad is 
now Percy? I am writing a paper on 
Hamilton’s peregrine family tree. 

# # # 

I am really enjoying your web page 
on the falcons it is very educational for 
my children and real neat to look at. 
Our school is keeping up on the progress 
of these birds also thank you for all of 
us. 

# # # 

I happened upon your web page 
before the eggs hatched and have been 
checking daily (usually more than a 
few times) I find this a wonderful way 
to see a bit of nature’s wonders. Just 
wanted to say thanks!! 

# # # 

Hello. Just want you to know that 
I am enjoying your website on the fal¬ 
cons. I log on each day (almost) to see 
how the chicks are doing. One morn¬ 



ing 1 actually saw one of the parents. 
That was neat. So thank you very much 
for your hard work and time spent on 
this site. 

# # # 

Several months ago we got the 
Internet and have been watching every 
day as the Falcons nested, hatched 
and are now growing and leaving home. 
We just wanted you to know how much 
enjoyment we have had from your Site. 
Thanks. 

# # # 

Thank you for keeping some of us 
that are house bound up with all your 
activity. It’s great to know somewhere 
in this world life is still as magic as 
ever. See you next year. 

# # # 

Please convey congratulations and 
thanks for all those involved in provid¬ 


ing webcam coverage of the peregrine 
nest on the Hamilton Sheraton. I’ve 
been looking in from time to time for a 
week or so, with great interest. And of 
course I’ll continue to do so. As to 
becoming a Falcon Watch Volunteer, I 
can’t be of help for the Hamilton 
location(s) since I live in downtown 
Toronto. My wife and I are taking 
great delight however, in observing a 
pair of merlins that we think are nest¬ 
ing on a school building in our 
neighborhood. 

About the Hamilton peregrines, I’m 
very curious that I’ve never seen, in 
any of the cam shots, the second bird. 
Is the bird on the nest the female? Is 
she being fed? I’d appreciate if you 
could put me in touch with someone 
who might answer these questions. 
Thanks again, and once again con¬ 
gratulations to all. 

# # # 

This from a high school teacher 
who subsequently became a Falcon¬ 
watch volunteer: 

I found the peregrines online last 
year close to the time that they were 
getting ready to fly. What an exciting 
event. I’ve kept my home page pointed 
to the peregrine site all winter and 
learned of Toledo’s death and now the 
new “family” starting to get ready for 
a new season. I can’t thank you enough 
for all your work on the site. I’ll be 
sharing the news with my secondary 
school classes as the new peregrine 
season starts. 

# # # 
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I just wanted to congratulate you 
for the wonderful job you have done 
on this site. I was ecstatic to be able to 
appreciate these magnificent birds from 
up-close! A sincere thank you to all of 
you who made this possible. 

# # # 

From a former Cape Bretoner. 
Thanks for putting a ray of sunshine in 
my everyday life with your peregrine 
falcon photographs. 

# # # 

Been keeping this peregrine site 
as a touchstone in a time of great 
stress. This morning, did I see five 
eggs?? Thanks for your site, to all 
involved. 

# # # 

I’m truly impressed by the per¬ 
egrine falcon page and information you 
have provided. Without doubt, yours is 
the best site on the web to watch and 
learn of peregrine nesting activities. 
Thank you for many hours of enjoy¬ 
ment. 

### 

Hello from B.C. We were on va¬ 
cation last week and were able to spend 
a couple of hours watching the camera 
in Jackson Square and talking with the 
volunteers — what a great thing you 
are doing! Unfortunately, this week 
we are back at work and with a 3 hour 
time difference so can only view the 
web page briefly in the morning and 
late evening (your time). Please help! 
We have had no news since Hal flew 
& the ledge is now bare. Thanks and 
best wishes — we’re keeping our fin¬ 
gers crossed. 


### 

This is my first year of watching 
the peregrines via the webcam set-up 
in Hamilton and I wanted to thank you 
all for all your hard work — for the 
camera pix and the updates and com¬ 
mentary — it was al 1 just wonderfully 
exciting and touching. I have been 
using the Falconwatch Page as my 
home page, so 1 check it out several 
times a day. I am on 3 dog breed lists 
and have shared the url with them, so 
you have had a few U.S. and world 

# 


visitors, too... the feedback on the 
pages was veiy enthusiastic (and en¬ 
vious, too of such a great project). I 
really appreciate all your hard work. 
Thanks very much. 

# # # 

I am writing to you from St. 
Catharines. We are sad here because 
of own Peregrines chicks not making 
it. We thank you so much for the op¬ 
portunity to view yours. It truly is na¬ 
ture at it’s best. 

# # 


And of course, the grand finale! This poem along with a picture 
gleaned from the webcam archives was given to each of the volunteers as 
a keepsake of Falconwatch 2001: 

Goodbye dear Hal, as you go out on your own. 

Au revoir sweet Sal, oh my, how you’ve grown! 

We’ve watched and cheered as the first egg was laid 
We hoped for the best, ready to come to your aid. 

Oh how breathless we were when you started to hatch 
There were just two, but oh, our hearts you did catch! 

We watched as your parents learned how to care 
For their new babies; you know, they’re quite a pair. 

At first you were funny, with big feet and wee wings 
No feathers, no balance, rather odd looking things. 

Slowly, so slowly, and right in front of our eyes 
You began growing - now look at your size! 

Do you remember the creature that took you from your nest 
While Mommy and Daddy fought to get rid of that pest? 

That was just us, because we needed to know 
If you were healthy; we weren’t really your foe. 

We weighed you, and measured you, and banded your leg 
Then hurried you back to your nest, so nicely made. 

On that day when you jumped from the ledge so high, 

Did you know that your wings would carry you to the sky? 

Oh, how long had you dreamed of soaring away, 

Of that wonderful feeling? We held our breath that day! 

We’ve watched and cheered as you continued to grow 
We’ve seen you catch your own food; so now we know 
You’re all grown up - about to go off on your own. 

This chapter ends with our love, and “Fly! Flew! Flown!’|H 
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The Moths of the Vicinity of Dunnville, Ontario 


by W. W. Judd 

For about 60 years I collected and 
studied the butterflies in the vicinity of 
Dunnville, Ontario and reported on them 
in several articles (Judd 1963, 1970, 
1985, 1986). The specimens are in the 
collection of the Department of Zool¬ 
ogy at the University of Western On¬ 
tario in London, Ontario. 

In more recent years I have stud¬ 
ied the moths of the same area, mainly 
in the former Dunn Township, later 
incorporated into Dunnville. The speci¬ 
mens are in the collection of the Uni¬ 
versity. Most identifications were made 
by consulting Coveil (1984) and Hol¬ 
land (1916), a few made by staff mem¬ 
bers of the Department of Agriculture 
in Ottawa. 

In the following list, common 
names, where available, have been in¬ 
cluded along with food plants, where 
recorded. As would be expected in 
reports from the farming community 
that includes Dunnville, several spe¬ 
cies are major pests of cereal and other 
crops. 

Sphingidae 

Manduca quinquemaculata (Haw.) 
Five-spotted Hawkmoth - tomato, to¬ 
bacco. 

Eumorphapandorus (Hbn.) Pandorus 
Sphinx - grapes, Virginia Creeper 

Saturniidae 

Hyalophora cecropia (L.) Cecropia 
Moth - larva on White Ash, Aug. 19, 
1994 

Lasiocampidae 

Malacosoma americanum (F.) East¬ 
ern Tent Caterpillar - apple, cherry 


Arctiidae 

Haploa confusa (Lyman) Confused 
Haploa - Hound’s-tongue 

Pyrrharctia Isabella (J.E.Sm.) 
Isabella Tiger Moth - many herbs and 
trees 

Estigmene acrea (Dru.) Salt Marsh 
Moth - many trees and herbs 

Spilosoma virginica (F.) Virginian 
Tiger Moth - many trees and herbs 

Phragmatobia fuliginosa (L.) Ruby 
Tiger Moth - many herbs 

Grammia virgo (L.) Virgin Tiger Moth 
- several herbs 

Ctenucha virginica (Esper) Virginia 
Ctenucha - grasses, sedges 

Noctuidae 

Acronicta americana (Harr.) Ameri¬ 
can Dagger Moth - deciduous trees 

Agrotis ipsilon (Hafn.) Ipsilon Dart - 
pest on corn, lettuce, etc. 

Fe/tia subgothica (Haw.) Subgothic 
Dart - many herbs, including tobacco 

Feltia jaculifera (Gn.) Dingy 
Cutworm Moth - pest of food crops 

Euxoa divergens (Wlk.) Divergent 
Dart 

Euxoa perpolita (Morr.) Polished 
Dart 

Eaagrotis illapsa (Wlk.) Snowy Dart 

Xestia dolosa (Franc.) Greater Black- 
letter Dart - pest on food crops 

Melanchra adjancta (Gn.) Hitches 
Arches - clover, dandelion 

Lachandia subjuncta (G.&R.) Speck¬ 
led Cutworm Moth - asparagus, cab¬ 
bage, etc. 

Lacinipolia renigera (Steph.) Bristly 


Cutworm Moth 

Aletia oxygala (Grt.) Cutworm Moth 

Scoliopterix libatrix (L.) The Herald 
- poplars, willows 

Pseudaletia unipuncta (Haw.) 
Armyworm Moth - major pest on com 
Leucania multilinea (Wlk.) Many- 
lined Wainscot - grasses 

Leucania Ursula (Fbs.) Ursula Wain¬ 
scot - honeysuckle 

Leucania linda (Franc.) Wainscot 

Tricholita signata (Wlk.) Signate 
Quaker - dandelion, plantain 

Cucullia asteroides (Gn.) The Aster¬ 
oid - asters, goldenrods 

Apamea ampulatrix (Fitch) Yellow¬ 
headed Cutworm - many garden crops 

Agroperina helva (Crt.) Yellow 
Three-spot - grasses 

Agroperina dubitans (Wlk.) Doubt¬ 
ful Agroperina - grasses 

Oligia modica (Gn.) Black-headed 
Brocade 

Amphipoea americana (Speyer) 
American Ear Moth - grasses, sedges, 
corn 

Papaipema arctivorens (Hamp.) 
Northern Burdock-borer Moth - this¬ 
tles, burdock 

Hydraecia micacea (Esper) Rosy 
Rustic - borer in corn, potato 

Dipterigia rozmani (Bevio) Ameri¬ 
can Bird’s-eye Moth - dock, 
smartweed 

Hyppa zy/inoides (Gn.) Common 
Hyppa - alder, clover 

Eudryas unio (Hbn.) Pearly Wood- 
nymph - Evening Primrose, grapes, etc. 
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Schinia septentrionalis (Wlk.) North¬ 
ern Flower Moth - New England As¬ 
ter 

Lithocodia synochidis (G.&R.) 
Black-spotted Lithocodia - smartweed 

Tarachidia erastrioides (Gn.) Small 
Bird-dropping Moth - ragweed 
Graphidora bicarnea (Gn.) Pink- 
spotted Dart 

Amphipyra pyramidoides (Gn.) Cop¬ 
per Underwing - many trees, shrubs 

Proxenus miranda (Grt.) Miranda 
Moth - alfalfa, dandelion 

Spodoptera frugiperda (J.E.Sm.) Fall 
Armyworm Moth - major pest of al¬ 
falfa, corn 

Spodoptera ornithogalli (Gn.) Yel¬ 
low-stripped Armyworm Moth - pest 
on cotton, potato 

Amolitafessa (Grt.) Feeble Grass Moth 
- grasses 

Leuconycta diptheroides (Gn.) Green 
Leuconycta - goldenrod 

Tarachidia candefracta (FIbn.) Ol¬ 
ive-shaded Bird-dropping Moth - 
ragweed 

Bailey a ophthalmica (Gn.) Eyed 
Baileya - beech, ironwood 

Anagrapta falcifera (Kby.) Celery 
Looper Moth - celery, beets, etc. 

Plusia contexta (Grt.) Connected 
Looper Moth - grasses 

Zale lunata (Dru.) Lunate Zale - de¬ 
ciduous trees, shrubs 

Caenurgina crassiuscula (Haw.) Clo¬ 
ver Looper Moth - clover 

Caenurgnia erechtea (Cram.) For¬ 
age Looper Moth - clover, grasses 

Catocala habilis (Grt.) Habilis 
Underwing - hickory, walnut 
Catocala angusi (Grt.) Angus’ 


Underwing - hickory 

Catocala retecta (Grt.) Yellow-gray 
Underwing - hickory, walnut 
Catocala subnata (Grt.) Youthful 
Underwing - butternut, hickory 

Catocala caret (Gn.) Darling 
Underwing - poplar, willow 

Catocala osculata (Hulst) Beloved 
Underwing - oak 

Catocala parta (Gn.) Mother 
Underwing - poplar, willow 

Eustrotia apicosa (Haw.) Cutworm 
Moth 

Bomolocha■ atomaria (Smith) 
Bomolocha Moth 

Bomolocha manalis (Wlk.) Flowing¬ 
line Bomolocha 

Plathypena scabra (F.) Green 
Cloverworm Moth - pest on clover, 
alfalfa 

Rivula propinqualis (Gn.) Spotted 
Grass Moth - grasses 

Idia americalis (Gn.) American Idia - 
lichens 

Idia ae/mila (Hbn.) Common Idia - 
dead leaves in forest 

Idia lubricalis (Gey.) Glossy Black 
Idia - grasses, rotten wood 
Lymantriidae 

Lymantria dispar (L.) Gypsy Moth - 
defoliates deciduous trees 

Notodontidae 

Lachmaeus bilineata (Pack.) Dou¬ 
ble-lined Prominent - deciduous trees 
Drepanidae 

Oreta rosea (Wlk.) Rose Hooktip - 
birch, viburnums 

Geometridae 

Itame pustularia (Gn.) Lesser Maple 
Spanworm - pest on maples 


Anacamptodes humaria (Gn.) Small 
Purplish Gray - several herbs, trees 

Anavitrinellapampinaria (Gn.) Com¬ 
mon Gray - several herbs, trees 
Euchlaena serrata (Dru.) The Saw¬ 
wing - apple, blueberries 
Zanthotype urticaria (Swett) False 
Crocus Geometer - several herbs, 
shrubs 

Ennomos subsignaria (Hbn.) Elm 
Spanworm - deciduous trees 

Eusarca confusaria (Hbn.) Confused 
Eusarca - asters, goldenrod 

Tetrads crocallata (Gn.) Yellow 
Slant-line - deciduous trees 

Chlorochlamys chloro/eucaria (Gn.) 
Blackberry Looper Moth - blackberry, 
composites 

Pleuroprucha insularia (Gn.) Com¬ 
mon Tan Wave - many trees, shrubs 

Haematopis grataria (F.) Chickweed 
Geometer - chickweeds, clover 

Scopula inductata (Gn.) Soft-lined 
Wave - several herbs 

Eulithis diversilineata (Hbn.) Lesser 
Grapevine Looper - grapes, Virgina 
Creeper 

Mesoleuca ruficillata (Gn.) White¬ 
ribboned Carpet - birch, blackberry 

Spargania magnoliata (Gn.) Double- 
banded Carpet - willow-herb, Evening 
Primrose 

Coryphista meadii (Pack.) Barberry 
Geometer - barberry 

Hydriaprunivorata (Fgn.) Ferguson’s 
Scallop Shell - cherry 

Perizoma basaliata (Wlk.) Square- 
patched Carpet 

Eubaphe mendica (Wlk.) The Beg¬ 
gar - maples, violets 
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Orthonoma obstipata (F.) The Gem - 
many herbs 

Hydrelia albifera (Wlk.) Fragile White 
Carpet - dogwoods, birch 
Trichodezia albovittata (Gn.) White- 
striped Black - impatiens 

Dyspteris abortivaria (H.-S.) The 
Bad-wing - grapes 

Pterophoridae 

Platyptilia carduidactyla (Riley) 

Plume Moth - thistles 

Emmelina monodactyla (L.) Plume 

Moth - several herbs 

Geina tenuidactyla (Fitch) Plume 

Moth 

Thyrididae 

Meroptera prave/la (Grt.) Window¬ 
wing Moth 

Pyralidae 

Petrophila bifascialis (Rob.) - dia¬ 
toms, algae in streams 

Paraponyx obscuralis (Grt.) - aquatic 
plants 

Evergestis pallidata (Hfn.) Purple- 
backed Cabbage Worm - mustard fam¬ 
ily 

Ostrinia nubilalis (Hbn.) Com Borer 
- major pest on corn 
Macrobotys aeglialis (Wlk.) Leaf- 
tier Moth - mayapple 

Phlyctaenia coronata (Hafn.) - sev¬ 
eral shrubs and herbs 

Anania funebris glomeralis (Wlk.) - 
goldenrod 

Odea rnbigalis (Gn.) Celery Leaf- 
tier - garden crops 

Pyrusta acrionalis (Wlk.) - mints 
Pyrusta bicoloralis (Gn.) 

Pyrusta orphisalis (Wlk.) 


Nemophila nearctica (Mun.) - sev¬ 
eral herbs 

Desmia funeralis (Flbn.) Grape Leaf- 
folder - grapes 

P antographa limata (G.&R.) 
Basswood Leaf-roller - basswood, 
other trees 

Crambus agitatellus (Clem.) - grasses 
Crambus laqueatellus (Clem.) - 
mosses 

Agriphila vulgivageIJa (Clem.) - 
grasses, grains 

Pediasia trisecta (Wlk.) Sod 
Webworm - major pest in lawn turf 

Agriphila ruricolella (Zeller) 
Microcrambus elegans (Clem.) - 
grasses 

Parapediasia teterella (Zinc.) 

Vaxi critica (Fbs.) 

Pyralis farinalis (L.) Meal Moth - 
major pest of stored grain 

Hypsopygia costalis (F.) Clover 
Flay worm - stored hay 

Migration 

Snacks 

As migration approached, 
two elderly vultures doubted they 
could make the trip south, so 
they decided to go by airplane. 

When they checked their 
baggage, the attendant noticed 
that they were carrying two dead 
raccoons and asked the aging 
birds... “Do you wish to check 
the raccoons through as lug¬ 
gage?” 

“No, thanks,” replied the vul¬ 
tures. “They’re carrion.” 


Paragyractis canadensis (Monroe) - 
algae in streams 

Tortricidae 

Olethreutes bipartitans (Clem.) 
Epiblema otiosana (Clem.) Bidens 
Borer - bores in stems of herbs 

Acleris logiana (Clem.) - birch, 
viburnums 

Choristoneuraparallela (Rob.) Spot¬ 
ted Fireworm Moth - several shrubs 
and herbs 

Chroistoneura rosaceana (Harr.) 
Olive-banded Leaf-roller - many trees 
and shrubs 

Sesiidae 

Synanthedon scitula (Harr.) Dog¬ 
wood Borer - many trees, shrubs 

Oecophoridae 

Agonoteryx robinella (Pack.) Locust 
Borer - black locust, oak 

Tineidae 

Tinea apicimaculella (Chambers) 
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Coffee Makes a Big Difference to Birds 


By Don McLean 

The Bird Study Group recently de¬ 
cided to use shade-grown coffee at 
their meetings, as a way to protect our 
migratory bird species. Coffee is a 
shade-loving shrub that flourishes un¬ 
der the canopy of diverse tree spe¬ 
cies. Hummingbirds, swallows, 
warblers, orioles, tanagers and other 
native and migratory birds find a safe 
haven in the forests of shade coffee 
plantations. 

Coffee is now the second most 
widely traded commodity on the world 
market, with oil ranked first and steel 
ranked third. Coffee is also the second 
largest source of Third World export 
earnings. Prior to the 1980s, nearly all 
commercial coffee production was 
managed under the canopy of shade 
trees. Since then many growers have 
converted their plantations to a higher- 
yielding full-sun variety. Sun coffee 
plantations produce higher yields, but 
at serious social and environmental 
costs. 

The most obvious is the cutting of 
the forest, but its inhabitants also suf¬ 
fer. Studies in Colombia and Mexico 
found 94-97% fewer bird species in 
“sun grown” coffee plantations than in 
“shade grown” coffee because most 
of the birds are found in the canopy of 
the shade coffee plantations and very 
few forage in the coffee plants. Cof¬ 
fee plants exposed to the open sun are 
more susceptible to disease and re¬ 
quire large applications of expensive 
chemicals. Small farmers can’t afford 
the increased costs. The removal of 
shade trees eliminates the fuel wood, 
timber, and fruit crops that often serve 


as insurance for growers when coffee 
prices are low or when crops fail. 

Coinciding with the transition from 
shade to sun coffee plantations over 
the last 25 years, scientists and 
birdwatchers have documented a 
marked decline in migratory bird 
populations. Habitat conversion and 
forest loss in their tropical wintering 
grounds are eroding migratory birds’ 
ability to survive and breed. Shade 
coffee farms that have retained their 
tropical forest canopy comprise some 
of the only remaining mid-elevation 
habitat for migratory birds in Mexico, 
Central America, the Caribbean, and 
Colombia. 

Shade coffee plantations provide 
other environmental side benefits. Not 
only birds, but whole ecosystems, from 
insects to amphibians, are impacted by 
the loss of forests. The tree canopy in 
shade coffee plantations protects the 
soil from erosion and provides natural 
mulch and beneficial organisms for cof¬ 
fee plants. 

Approximately 360 species of birds 
migrate to the United States and 
Canada to breed, many in the lower 
elevations of the Cascade mountain 
range. Half as many birds are migrat¬ 
ing to and from North America today 
as they did in the 1960s. 

Today, shade coffee represents 
only one percent of the total gourmet 
coffee market. But “coffee drinkers 
with a conscience” are demanding that 
more retailers carry traditional shade- 
grown coffee. Clearly, the opportunity 
to stem the tide of bird habitat loss 
through the choices we make as cof¬ 


fee consumers is significant. 

Much more information, including 
the local availability of shade-grown 
coffee, is available at both the mem¬ 
bership and Bird Study Group meet¬ 
ings. The shade-grown coffee at the 
Bird Study Group meetings is being 
provided by Wild Birds Unlimited (on 
Fairview Street in Burlington). ||| 

Urban Boundary 
Expansion Appeal 

The groups opposing the expan¬ 
sion of Hamilton’s urban boundary into 
Glanbrook farmland are seeking addi¬ 
tional donations for their Ontario Mu¬ 
nicipal Board (OMB) appeal. Citizens 
for a Sustainable Community, Action 
2020 and the Conserver Society of 
Hamilton and District have appealed a 
council decision to make several hun¬ 
dred acres of farmland on the south 
side of Highway 53 available for urban 
development. 

The initial decision of the OMB 
was given last summer and said that 
expansion was justified. However, the 
groups are now working with the land 
developers and the City of Hamilton to 
try to ensure that the Secondary Plan 
for the area utilizes the most sustain¬ 
able design possible. This will include 
mixed use with appropriate densities, 
access to public transit, and green 
space protection. The groups are also 
seeking maximum protection for thev 
Karst formations in the area (the sub¬ 
ject of the May meeting of the FTNC). 
Donations can be made through the 
HNC (mark cheques: "Urban Bound¬ 
ary Appeal"). 
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What’s Alive in Hamilton? 


by Laurel Maclvor 

Beyond the industrial and urban 
side of Hamilton, is a fascinating net¬ 
work of natural areas. The “What’s 
Alive” slide show highlights the re¬ 
markable biodiversity of our area. Par¬ 
ticipants leam about the variety of local 
wildlife and important habitats in which 
they survive. 

As part of the Nature in Your 

Huge Donation to 
Conservation 

The co-founder of Intel has do¬ 
nated $261 million to Conservation In¬ 
ternational for a campaign to reduce 
the rate of plant and animal extinctions 
around the globe. Gordon Moore and 
his wife Betty will provide the money 
in instalments over the next 10 years. 
Scientists estimate that the current rates 
of extinction are now 1000 times the 
normal background rate. At present, 
24% of mammals, 30% of fish, 25% of 
reptiles and 12% of the world’s bird 
species are at risk of extinction. 

The donation to Conservation In¬ 
ternational will establish national parks 
across millions of acres of rain forests 
in South America, Africa and Asia; 
and build 50 scientific field stations in 
Madagascar, Mexico, China, the Car¬ 
ibbean, Botswana and other places to 
catalog the world’s species and their 
health. It will also pay to outbid loggers 
by offering developing countries money 
to not clear-cut sections of the Ama¬ 
zon, Congo, New Guinea and other 
places, while setting up partnerships 
with local groups to promote tourism 
and sustainable agriculture instead. ^ 


Neighbourhood project we have been 
able to offer this 30-45 minute pro¬ 
gramme (free of charge) to interested 
community groups. Since January 2001, 
we have presented to 34 different 
groups, ranging from Girl Guides and 
Boy Scouts to Rotary Groups and Sen¬ 
iors Groups. In total, we have con¬ 
tacted 1394 individuals! 

If you know any groups who may 
be interested in booking a presentation, 
please pass phone numbers of the peo¬ 
ple to contact on to Laurel Mclvor, 
Community Education and Outreach 
Co-ordinator (905) 527-1158 ext. 512. 
We are specifically interested in con¬ 
tacting local Lions and Optimists Clubs 
members. HI 


A Pictorial Trip 
Across Canada 

by Jim and Jean Stollard 
December is traditionally our Holi¬ 
day meeting when members share their 
home baked cookies and cakes with 
other members. This year the table 
groaned with a wide assortment of 
wonderful home baking, punch and 
warm apple cider. Many thanks to our 
Social Director, Elaine Serena who or¬ 
ganized the event. 

Our speakers were James Sidney 
and Sarah Stewart, authors of a new 
coffee table book entitled Images of 
Our Inheritance which chronicled their 
recent trip across Canada. James is a 
self-taught landscape photographer and 
editor of an on-line photog¬ 
raphy magazine, while 
Sarah works at the RBG. 

The slide show featured 
stunning photographs of 
natural areas across 
Canada. All seasons were 
represented, taken at the 
time of day that naturally 
enhanced their beauty. 

Beginning on the East 
Coast with the Keucbecasis 
Wetland in New Brunswick 
and continuing through 
Gloscap Mountain, the St. 
Lawrence Valley, the Great 
Lakes, Temagami, the 
Great Sand Hills of 
Saskatchwan, Banff Na¬ 
tional Park, the Tombstone 
Mountains and finally, 
Clayoquot Sound. James 
showed us a strikingly beau¬ 
tiful land, mi 


n 

ALTERNATIVE 

-y 

Lawn and Garden Care 

z_ 

Saturday, February 23, 2002 


RBG Centre, 680 Plains Rd. ~W, Burlington 


9:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

11 1 

Public $10, RBG members $8 

r~\ 

FEATURING 

LJ 

Kathy Renwald, host and producer of 

cC 

TV’s Gardeners' Journal 

Henry Kock, Horticulturist, 

< 

University of Guelph Arboretum 

(1 

Ken Parker, owner of Sweetgrass Gardens 

V J 

Lorraine Johnson, author of The New 


Ontario Naturalized Garden 

~7 

David and Cathy Cummins, authors of 

£= _ 

1 1 1 

The Rusty Rake Gardener 

LJJ 

TOPICS INCLUDE 

LJJ 

• Pesticide-free rose care 

Z 

• Gardening with native plants 

• Water-wise gardening 


• Gardening for wildlife 


• Trees and shrubs 


• Designing a natural garden 

For more 

• Alternative ground cover 

information, call 

• Lawns without chemicals 

905-527-1158 

Royal Botanical Gardens • City of Hamilton • City of Burlington 

ext. 512, or visit 

Green Venture • Conserver Society of Hamilton & District 

www.rbg.ca 

Hamilton Naturalists’ Club • The Ontario Trillium Foundation 
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Noteworthy Bird Records 


The Wood Duck 


By Rob Dobos 


Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 2001 to September 30: 261. Underlined species or dates require 
documentation by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird 
Records Committee. For species marked with “#”, all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are 
listed. 

Observers: Stan Bajurney (SB), Barb Charlton (BC), Jim Cram (JC), Tom Crooks (TC), Robert Curry (RC), Rob Dobos 
(RD), Dave Don (DD), Cheryl Edgecombe (CE), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Mark Jennings (MJ), Jean Johnson (JJ), Ursula 
Kolster (UK), Bill Lamond (BL), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Rick Ludkin (RL), Joan MacGillivray 
(JMG), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), George Meyers (GM), Norm Murr (NM), John Olmsted (JO), Denise Raglin (DR), 
Glenda Slessor (GS), Bill Smith (BS), Paul Smith (PS), Robert Stamp (RSt), Rob Waldhuber (RW), Angie Williams (A Wi), 
Ken Williams (KWi), Don Wills (DW), William Wilson (WW), many observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
SM -singing male 
terr. -territorial bird 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
juv. -juvenile 
imm. -immature 
1 st yr. -first year 
3 rd yr. -third year 


Counties/Regions/Cities: 
Brant [RR] 

Haldimand [HD] 

Halton [HL] 

Hamilton [ HM\ 

Niagara [NG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT] 

Wellington [WL] 


September 2001: 

Common Loon: Two past Woodland Cemetery [HM] Sep 15 (RD); one at Van Wagners Beach [HM\ Sep 28 (RD). 
Pied-billed Grebe: One off Shoreacres [HL] Sep 3-16 (RD;KM;RC,GS); one at Tollgate Ponds [HM] Sep 15 (RD); one 
at Valley Inn [HL] Sep 24 (RD). 

Red-necked Grebe: 70 off Shoreacres [HL] Sep 3 (RD); one pair remained at a nest with two eggs at Bronte Harbour 
[HL] Sep 3 (GE). 

Least Bittern#: One terr. at Turner Ponds, Cone 8 W of Strabane [HAP] Jun 17 (PS). 

Great Blue Heron: 52 at Dundas Marsh [HM] Sep 16 (RD). 

Great Egret#: Three at Dundas Marsh Sep 2-16 (RD), and six there Sep 29 (RD); one at Valley Inn Sep 2-27 '(KM;RD); 
four at Mountsberg C.A. [HM/WL] Sep 30 (JMG). 

Green Heron: One past Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 F (RD,CE,KM,RW); one at Valley Inn Sep 8 (RD,CE); two at Van 
Wagners Ponds [HM] Sep 23 L (DL,GL). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: One juv. at Spencer Creek Woods [HM] Sep 4 (JJ); six at Valley Inn Sep 8 (RD,CE); 
seven at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 28 (RD). 

Turkey Vulture: 12 past Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 (RD,CE,KM,RW). 

Wood Duck: 25 at Mountsberg C.A. Sep 1 (RD). 

American Wigeon: Four at Mountsberg C.A. Sep 1 (RD); three at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [Mr] Sep 15 (KM). 
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Blue-winged Teal: Six at Mountsberg C.A. Sep 1 (RD). 

Northern Shoveler: 30 at Dundas Marsh Sep 2 (RD); 11 at Valley Inn Sep 27 (RD). 

Northern Pintail: Three at Van Wagners Beach Sep 29 (RD). 

Green-winged Teal: 30 at Tollgate Ponds Sep 15 (RD); 500 at Dundas Marsh Sep 16 (RD). 

Redhead: Two at Shoracres Sep 16 (RC,GS). 

Ring-necked Duck: One f. off Shoreacres and one m. at Windermere Basin [. HM] Sep 23 F (KM et al.). 

Greater Scaup: One at Van Wagners Beach Sep 2 F and 350 there Sep 29 (RD). 

Lesser Scaup: 13 off Van Wagners Beach Sep 15 (RD). 

Surf Scoter: Three off Van Wagners Beach Sep 29 F (RD). 

White-winged Scoter: One at Fifty Point C.A. [ HM/NG ] Sep 1 F (RC,GS). 

Black Scoter: One off Van Wagners Beach Sep 29 F (RD). 

Long-tailed Duck: One off Shoreacres Sep 1 F (RC,GS). 

Bufflehead: One f. off Shoreacres Sep 3-23 (RD;RC,GS;KM el al.); one m. at Windermere Basin Sep 23 (KM et al.). 
Common Goldeneye: One at Shoreacres Sep 16 (RC,GS); one m. at NE Shore of Harbour \HM\ Sep 23 (KM et al.). 
Hooded Merganser: Two at NE Shore of Harbour Sep 22 (KM). 

Ruddy Duck: Three at Tollgate Ponds Sep 8 (RD,CE); 35 at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 (RC,GS). 

Osprey: Eight past Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 (RD,CE,KM,RW). 

Bald Eagle#: One 3 rd yr. at Dundas Marsh Sep 23 and one 1 st yr. there Sep 27 (RC,GS); one ad. over Hamilton Harbour 
[HM] Sep 28 (RD). 

Northern Harrier: One past Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 F (RD,CE,KM,RW); two at Dundas Marsh Sep 1 7 (JJ). 
Sharp-shinned Hawk: One at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 [HM] Aug 19F-30 (PS); 10 past Woodland Cemetery Sep 4 
(RD,RW). 

Cooper’s Hawk: One at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 Jul 15 and another there Aug 26 (PS). 

Broad-winged Hawk: One at Woodland Cemetery Sep 4 F (RD,RW); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 25 (CE,TC). 

Merlin#: One at Valley Inn Sep 12 (RD); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 16 (RD;RC,GS). 

Peregrine Falcon#: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 17 (JJ), and one ad. there Sep 29 (RD et al.); one at Woodland Cemetery 
Sep 23 (KM et al.); one at Ruthven Park, Cayuga [HD] Sep 25 (RL); one at Burlington Ship Canal [HM/HL] Sep 27 (RD). 
Wild Turkey#: Eight at Sawmill Rd W of Trinity Rd [HM] Sep 8 (DW); one f. at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 Sep 18 (PS). 
Virginia Rail#: One terr. at Turner Ponds W of Strabane Jun 17 (PS). 

Sora#: One terr. at Cone 8 E of Westover Rd Jun 13 (PS); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 L (RD). 

Common Moorhen#: Three at Turner Ponds W of Strabane Jun 17 (PS). 

American Coot: One on Harbour off LaSalle Marina [HM] Sep 8 F (RD,CE). 

Black-bellied Plover: Five at Tollgate Ponds Sep 9 (KM); nine at Dundas Marsh Sep 16 (RC,GS;RD), and 1 1 there Sep 
26 (RC,GS). 

American Golden-Plover#: One at Flamborough Speedway [HM] and four at Glancaster [HM] Sep 2 (RC,GS); one at 
Tollgate Ponds Sep 8-9 (RD,CE;KM), and one there Sep 29 (RD); one at Windermere Basin Sep 15-24 (RD;RC,GS); four 
at Dundas Marsh Sep 16 (RC,GS;RD). 

Semipalmated Plover: Eight at Tollgate Ponds Sep 2 (KM,BL); four at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 24 (RD). 

Killdeer: 220 at Mount Hope sod farms [HM] Sep 2 (RC,GS). 

Greater Yellowlegs: Five at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 (RD). 
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Lesser Yellowlegs: Nine at Valley Inn Sep 12 (RD). 

Solitary Sandpiper: One juv. at Valley Inn Sep 23 L (KM et al.). 

Spotted Sandpiper: Two at Valley Inn Sep 23 (KM et al.). 

Ruddy Turnstone: One at Tollgate Ponds Sep 2 (RD). 

Red Knot#: One at Tollgate Ponds Sep 2 * (KM,BL;m.obs.); one at Windermere Basin Sep 5 L (RD,DR). 

Sanderling: One at Fifty Point C.A. [HM/NG] Sep 1 (RC,GS); one at Tollgate Ponds Sep 15 (RD). 

Semipalmated Sandpiper: Eight at Tollgate Ponds Sep 15 (RD). 

Least Sandpiper: Ten at Tollgate Ponds Sep 5 (RD,DR). 

White-rumped Sandpiper#: One at Tollgate Ponds Sep 8 (RD,CE); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 26 (RC,GS). 

Baird’s Sandpiper#: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 2 (RC,GS); birds at Tollgate Ponds: 4 -Sep 4 (RC,GS), 3 -Sep 5 (RD,DR), 
1 gray morph -Sep 9 (KM), 1 juv. -Sep 22 (KM). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: Four at Valley Inn Sep 27 (RD). 

Dunlin: One juv. at Windermere Basin Sep 2 F (KM,BL), and seven there Sep 27-29 (RD); two at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 
27 (RC,GS). 

Stilt Sandpiper#: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 23 (RC,GS). 

Buff-breasted Sandpiper#: Two juv. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 2-4 (BS,JC;m.obs.), and one there Sep 5-9 (RD,DR;m.obs.); 
one at Van Wagners Beach Sep 24 L (SB,NM,RD). 

Short-billed Dowitcher: Five at Tollgate Ponds Sep 5 L (RD,DR). 

Common Snipe: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 25 F (CE,TC). 

Wilson’s Phalarope#: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 2-3L (RC,GS;KWi,AWi). 

Red-necked Phalarope#: One off LaSalle Marina mid-Sep * (JO,RSt). 

Parasitic Jaeger#: One ad. light morph past Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 (RD,CE,KM,RW); birds offVan Vagners Beach: 
1 ad. -Sep 1 (RSt), 1 juv. -Sep 1 (RD et al.), 2 ad. light morph -Sep 2 (RD), 1 -Sep 13 (RC,GS), 2 -Sep 13 (RD), 2 -Sep 14 
(TC,RD et al.), 1 dark morph -Sep 15(RD), 1 -Sep 19 (WW et al), 1 dark morph juv.-Sep 27 (RC,GS), 1 dark morph juv. 
-Sep 29 (RD). 

Jaeger species#: Two offVan Wagners Beach Sep 15 and two there Sep 28 (RD). 

LONG-TAILED JAEGER#: One juv. was found dead at east end of Van Wagners Beach Sep 27 L (RC,GS), likely a 
victim of a collision with the hydro wires. 

Little Gull#: One ad. offVan Wagners Beach Sep 3 F (RSt). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: Two juv. offVan Wagners Beach Sep 29 (RD). 

Sabine’s Gull#: Birds offVan Wagners Beach (all juvs.): 3 -Sep 1 * (RC etal), 7 -Sep 2 (RSt,BS,JC), 1 -Sep 13 (RC,GS), 
4 -Sep 14 (DD,TC,RD). 

Common Tern: 75 offVan Wagners Beach Sep 1 (RD et al.). 

Caspian Tern: Two at Dundas Marsh Sep 26 L (RC,GS). 

Black-billed Cuckoo: One at Woodland Cemetery Sep 2 L (KM,BL). 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo#: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 25 L (CE,TC). 

BARN OWL#: One reported at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Sep 29 * (RL). 

Common Nighthawk#: 20 over McMaster University [HM\ Sep 6 (UK); 20 over Hendrie Valley [HL] Sep 17 L 
(RD;DD). 

Chimney Swift: 20 at Dundas Marsh Sep 2 (RC,GS); 25 at Woodland Cemetery Sep 4 (RD,RW); 12 at Princess Point 
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[HM] Sep 27 L (RC,GS). 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird: Six at Woodland Cemetery Sep 4 (RD,RW); eight at Shoreacres Sep 16 (RC,GS). 
Red-bellied Woodpecker#: One m. at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 May 7 (PS). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: One at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby [M7] Sep 13 F (GM). 

Northern Flicker: 15 at Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 (RD,CE,KM,RW). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: Two at N Shore of Cootes Paradise [HM] Sep 2 (RD). 

Eastern Wood-Pewee: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 28 (RD). 

“Traill’s” Flycatcher: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Sep 27 L (RL). 

Least Flycatcher: One at Shoreacres Sep 16 L (RC,GS). 

Eastern Phoebe: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Sep 22 F (RL). 

Great Crested Flycatcher: One at Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 L (RD,CE,KM). 

Eastern Kingbird: One at N Shore of Cootes Paradise (RD) and one at Southcote Rd, Ancaster [ HM] (RC,GS) Sep 2 L. 
Yellow-throated Vireo#: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Sep 15 L (RL). 

Blue-headed Vireo: One at Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 F (RD,CE,KM). 

Warbling Vireo: Nine at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Sep 2 (RD). 

Philadelphia Vireo: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Sep 28 L (RL). 

Red-eyed Vireo: One at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby Sep 28 (GM). 

Purple Martin: Six at Woodland Cemetery Sep 8 L (RD). 

Northern Rough-winged Swallow: Four at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 23 (RC,GS). 

Bank Swallow: Four at Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 L (RD,CE,KM,RW). 

Barn Swallow: About 400 at Dundas Marsh Sep 2 (RD;RC,GS). 

Tufted Titmouse#: Two ad.,one juv. at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Sep 2 (RD); two at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Sep 3-9 
(RL). 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: Three at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 15 (RD). 

Brown Creeper: One at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby Sep 23 F (GM). 

Carolina Wren#: Two at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Sep 2 (RD); two at Bronte Marsh [HL] and two at Shell Park [HL] 
Sep 3 (MJ); one at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 3-15 (RD); two at Shoreacres Sep 3-16 (RD;RC,GS); one at Bedford Park Dr, 
Grimsby Sep 8-12 (GM); one at Woodland Cemetery Sep 15 (RD); one at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Sep 16 (RL); one at 
Dundas Marsh Sep 29 (RD). 

Winter Wren: One terr. at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 Jun 2 (PS); two at Shoreacres Sep 16 F (RC,GS). 

Marsh Wren#: Two terr. at Turner Ponds W of Strabane Jun 17 (PS); three at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Sep 16 (RD); 
one at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 27 (RD); six at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 (RD). 

Golden-crowned Kinglet: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 15 F (RD). 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Sep 9 F (RL); 20 at Grindstone Creek Valley [HL] Sep 30 (RD). 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher: Three at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Sep 2 (RD). 

Veery: One at Kelson Ave [M7] Sep 15 L (RD). 

Gray-cheeked Thrush: Two at Kelson Ave Sep 29 L (RD). 

Swainson’s Thrush: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Sep 3 F (RL). 

Hermit Thrush: Five at Kelson Ave (RD) and two at Ruthven Park, Cayuga (RL) Sep 29 F. 
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Wood Thrush: One at Bingham Rd, Hamilton \HM] Sep 22 L (KM). 

Northern Mockingbird: A group of 10 at Kirkwall Rd & Cone 6 [HM] Sep 3 (BC). 

Brown Thrasher: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 15 F (RD), and six there Sep 27 (RC,GS). 

American Pipit: Six at Tollgate Ponds Sep 5-8 (RD,DR,CE); five at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 (RD). 

Cedar Waxwing: About 400 at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Sep 2 (RD). 

“Brewster’s” Warbler#: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Sep 3 L (RL). 

Tennessee Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Sep 4 F (RD); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 L (RD). 
Orange-crowned Warbler#: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 23 F (DL,GL); one at Grindstone Creek Valley (RD) and 
one at Ruthven Park, Cayuga (RL) Sep 30. 

Nashville Warbler: One SM at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 Jun 7 (PS); nine at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Sep 24 (RL). 
Northern Parula#: One at Shoreacres Sep 16 (RC,GS); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 25 (CE,TC), and one m. there Sep 29 L 
(RD). 

Yellow Warbler: One at Kelson Ave Sep 23 L (RC;GS). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Sep 16 L (RL). 

Magnolia Warbler: Five at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 3 (RD). 

Cape May Warbler#: One at Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 (RD,CE,KM), and three there Sep 2 (KM,BL); one at 
Windermere Basin Sep 15 (RD). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: One at Grindstone Creek Valley Sep 30 (RD). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: About 150 at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 (RD). 

Black-throated Green Warbler: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Sep 27 (RL). 

Blackburnian Warbler: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 25 L (CE,TC). 

Pine Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Sep 8 F (RD,CE). 

Palm Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Sep 1 F (RD,CE,KM); two at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Sep 30 L (RL). 
Bay-breasted Warbler: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Sep 24 L (RL). 

Blackpoll Warbler: Ten at Shoreacres and three at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 14 (RC,GS). 

Black-and-white Warbler: One terr. pair at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 Apr 20*-Jun 2 (PS); one at Ruthven Park, Cayuga 
Sep 27 L (RL). 

American Redstart: Two at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Sep 23 L (RL). 

Ovenbird: One at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Sep 2 F (RD); one at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Sep 30 L (RL). 

Northern Waterthrush: One at Valley Inn Sep 22 L (KM). 

Connecticut Warbler#: One at Shoreacres Sep 3 F (RD); one at Woodland Cemetery Sep 4 (RD); one at Van Wagners 
Ponds Sep 14L(RC,GS). 

Wilson’s Warbler: Five at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 3 (RD); five at Shoreacres Sep 14 (RC,GS); one at Ruthven Park, 
Cayuga Sep 28 L (RL). 

Scarlet Tanager: One at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Sep 16 L (RD). 

Vesper Sparrow: One at Windermere Basin Sep 15 F (RD). 

Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow#: Birds at Dundas Marsh: 2 -Sep 25 * (CE,TC), 1 -Sep 26 (RC,GS), 8 -Sep 29 (RD etal). 
Lincoln’s Sparrow: Three at Shoreacres Sep 14 F (RC,GS). 

Swamp Sparrow: One at Windermere Basin Sep 15 F (RD). 

White-throated Sparrow: One terr. pair at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 Jun 2 (PS); two at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 3 F 
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(RD), and 25 there Sep 15 (RD); 50 at Grindstone Creek Valley Sep 30 (RD), 

White-crowned Sparrow: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 14 F (RC,GS); 15 at Olympic Arena, Dundas [HM] Sep 29 
(RD); 10 at Grindstone Creek Valley Sep 30 (RD). 

Dark-eyed Junco: One at Shoreacres Sep 14 F (RC,GS). 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak: One m. at Valley Inn Sep 27 L (RC,GS). 

Bobolink: Three at Mount Hope Airport [HAL] Sep 2 L (RC,GS). 

Rusty Blackbird: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 14 F (RC,GS); 10 at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 (RD). 

Baltimore Oriole: One at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Sep 2 L (RD). 

Purple Finch#: Birds at Westover Rd N of Cone 8: 3 -Apr 7, lm. -Jul 22-24, 3f.,2m. -Sep 1-23 (PS); four at Woodland 
Cemetery Sep 4 (RD); five at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 (RD); four at Grindstone Creek Valley Sep 30 (RD). 

Please send your bird records for October-December 2001 by Jan. 10 to: Rob Dobos, 22 School St., P.O. Box 722, 
Waterdown, Ont., LOR 2H0; ph: (905) 690-7705; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca ^ 


Environmental Charities Under Attack 


By Don McLean 

In early December, the environ¬ 
mental group Friends of Clayquot 
Sound lost their charitable status as a 
result of a complaint filed by the head 
of a hunting organization. They may be 
only the first of many victims of an 
individual who describes environmen¬ 
talists as “sickos” and has filed more 
than 100 complaints against groups he 
doesn’t like, alleging that they are en¬ 
gaged in “political activity”. 

The complaints result in a formal 
audit by Revenue Canada. Other 
groups currently being audited as a 
result of this individual’s accusations 
include the Toronto Wildlife Centre, 
the Sierra Club of Canada Foundation, 
the Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 
the Schad Foundation, the World Soci¬ 
ety for the Protection of Animals, the 
David Suzuki Foundation, Ecotrust 
Canada, the victims’ rights group CA¬ 
VEAT, the Conservation Council of 
New Brunswick and the anti-globali¬ 
zation charity Alternatives For Politi¬ 
cal Propaganda. 


The identity and background of 
the individual was uncovered by CBC- 
TV’s Disclosure program which con¬ 
ducted a six-month investigation of 
“Charity-Watch”, a group formed by 
George Barkhouse, the president of 
Hunt Action Canada. Disclosure re¬ 
vealed that Barkhouse has ties to a 
white supremicist group and that his 
“charity” is funded by pro-gun groups. 
Among his writings they discovered 
this statement: “The day that the So¬ 
viet Union collapsed, ending the appeal 
of international communism, North 
American sickos in search of a cause 
switched to animal rights and environ¬ 
mental issues.” 

Barkhouse utilizes an obscure sec¬ 
tion of the Income Tax Act that says 
charities are not allowed to use more 
than 10% of their funds for “political 
activities”. The rule is based on a 400- 
year-old law defining charitable activi¬ 
ties that is focused on poor houses, 
orphans and “the marriage of poor 
maids”. Of course, there is no mention 
of conservation, protection of the envi¬ 
ronment, sustainability, or almost any¬ 


thing else that would be considered 
today as charitable. 

Revenue Canada defines ‘political 
activities’ to include making submis¬ 
sions to government bodies, writing let¬ 
ters to members of parliament, and 
attempts to influence public opinion. 
This has made it nearly impossible for 
new groups to obtain charitable status. 
A YMCA in Muskoka was refused 
until it dropped a reference to the rights 
of women from its application. A 
breastfeeding support group in Van¬ 
couver was turned down because it 
promoted a “controversial social is¬ 
sue”. A charity can distribute food 
through food banks, but it is not al¬ 
lowed to try and change the conditions 
that result in people depending on food 
banks. 

While charities are muzzled by this 
long-outdated law, the rules are quite 
different for corporations. A tobacco 
company, for instance, can spend all 
the money it wants fighting smoking 
laws and write off all its lobbying as a 
business expense. Hjj 
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by Michael Rowlands 

On December 17, about 65 mem¬ 
bers and guests of the Bird Study Group 
(BSG) attended the year-end meeting 
at Shaklee Canada’s Home Office in 
Burlington. Many people brought home- 
baked cookies and squares to comple¬ 
ment the shade coffee, tea and cold 
beverages supplied by the BSG organ¬ 
izing committee. George Drought wel¬ 
comed everyone and extended best 
wishes for the holiday season. 

Mark Peck from the Royal On¬ 
tario Museum attended the meeting to 
pick up dead birds (and one dead wea¬ 
sel) that many of our members had 
collected and stored in their freezers 
throughout the year. These specimens 
may be added to the ROM’s extensive 
collection, prepared for display in vari¬ 
ous bird galleries, or traded to institu¬ 
tions in other parts of the world. 

David Wood reported that the 
Trumpeter Swan affectionately known 
as “Pigpen” had recently died in our 
area. In another incident, North Bay 
police are investigating the intentional 
shooting of two other T rumpeters (two 
hunters pleaded guilty on December 
18 and were each fined $2000 and 
had their hunting privileges sus¬ 
pended for two years). 

Elaine Serena explained that a sign- 


out book has been set up for people 
who want to borrow items from the 
BSG literature exchange table. Keith 
Dieroff, who runs the HNC Birding 
Hotline and the weekly website report, 
encouraged everyone to call in their 
sightings to 905-3 81 -0329. 

Dennis Lewington then led the 
sightings report. A photo of the uni¬ 
dentified hawk mentioned at last 
month’s meeting was supplied and Bob 
Curry was able to identify it as a Sharp- 
shinned (not Cooper’s) Hawk. One 
telltale field mark was the narrow legs, 
Bob explained. 

Sightings were many and varied: 
American Crows eating peanuts at a 
feeder; Tundra Swans at LaSalle Park; 
and several Snowy Owls. One mem¬ 
ber saw a Snowy Owl at Pier 4 Park, a 
Common Loon at the Waterfront Trail, 
and a Ring-necked Pheasant at Prin¬ 
cess Point, all in one outing. Snowy 
Owls were also found at the Tollgate 
Ponds. A male King Eider was seen in 
Lake Ontario at Green’s Road, sev¬ 
eral American Robins were sighted on 
a holly bush and, further afield, a Willett 
was spotted at Long Point. 

Next, Bob Curry gave an over¬ 
view of the Christmas Bird Count 
(CBC), started by the National 
Audubon Society in 1900. The CBC is 
an early-winter survey of birds, usually 
done within 15 days of Christmas. Each 
sample area is a circle 15 miles in 
diameter, and volunteers count all the 
birds they see in the circle during a 
single day. The Hamilton area count is 
performed on Boxing Day (December 
26) and covers 24 territories in a circle 
centred around Dundurn Castle. Bob 
explained that interested BSG mem¬ 


bers could still volunteer to cover a 
few unclaimed territories, or assist 
someone already covering a territory. 
Counters are asked to make a $5 do¬ 
nation to the CBC (unless they are 
members of Bird Studies Canada). The 
Hamilton area co-ordinator for the count 
is Mark Jennings, who may be reached 
at 905-335-5210. 

Bob Stamp’s presentation on the 
Tollgate Ponds, postponed from last 
month, was next on the agenda. Bob 
generously supplied maps to this Ham¬ 
ilton birding “hot spot,” and gave mem¬ 
bers tips on where to go to see birds - 
not only at the Tollgate Ponds (ducks, 
terns, gulls and shorebirds), but also at 
Windermere Basin (ducks, shorebirds) 
and Van Wagner’s Beach (jaegers, 
ducks). While the first two east-end 
Hamilton locations are not the most 
aesthetic birding spots in the area (“You 
can taste the air,” Bob said), they are 
all very productive areas that mem¬ 
bers should be sure to explore. 

Just before our refreshment break, 
Barry Cherriere showed us a few slides 
he’d taken at Confederation Park in “a 
half-hour on November 24.” He had 
some excellent shots of a pair of Har¬ 
lequin Ducks, a Northern Gannet (with 
its six-foot wingspan), and a Parasitic 
Jaeger. His final slide was of a draw¬ 
ing he had made of the Townsend’s 
Solitaire he had recently photographed 
in the area. Keep up the great work, 
Barry! 

The major speaker of the evening 
was Dr. Jim Quinn, who is an Associ¬ 
ate Professor of Biology at McMaster 
University, and an avid ornithological 
researcher. His topic was “Genetic 
relatedness and care of young in co¬ 
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operative breeders.” He discussed his 
research on three different species of 
birds: Florida’s Scrub-Jay, Brazil’s 
Guria Cuckoo, and New Zealand’s 
Pukeko or Purple Swamphen. 

In all. of these species, there is 
more than one male bird related to a 
nest: a dominant (or alpha) male and a 
group of extra males. These groups 
vary in size from two to six males in 
the Scrub-Jay and Pukeko, and two to 
13 males in the Guria Cuckoo. Using 
DNA analysis, Dr. Quinn was able to 
determine the parentage of nestlings 
and evaluate the relatedness of all the 


birds at a particular nest. 

The extra males at a Scrub-Jay’s 
nest act as helpers - they feed the 
young and defend the territory from 
predators, but do not co-breed with the 
female. The dominant male enters 
“despotic monogamous relationships,” 
and the other males co-operate with 
him. There is a low disparity in the 
relatedness of the parent birds to the 
nestlings. 

In the case of the Guria Cuckoo, 
there is competitive behaviour among 
the helper adults - eggs may be tossed 
out of the nest and chicks removed! 
The extra males compete with the domi¬ 


nant male for the attentions of the 
female, and some may copulate with 
her. There is a high disparity in the 
relatedness of the parent birds to the 
nestlings. 

The Pukeko of the South Island of 
New Zealand is the “communist of the 
bird world,” Dr. Quinn asserted. Males 
definitely have a dominance hierarchy 
when it comes to feeding, for example, 
but the alpha male does not guard his 
mate and allows other males to co¬ 
breed with her. Here, there is a low 
disparity in the relatedness of the par¬ 
ent birds to the nestlings. 

Dr. Quinn’s talk shattered the 
myth that birds are monogamous for 
life, and opened everyone’s eyes to 
some of the variations in bird behav¬ 


iour that can take place when several 
males are associated with one nest. It 
was a most interesting glimpse into the 
world of professional research on birds. 

The next BSG meeting will be on 
Monday, January 21 at 7:30 pm at 
Shaklee. Speakers will be Rob Dobos 
(Bird Atlas update for the Hamilton 
region) and Dr. Ralph Morris from 
Brock University (“Conservation and 
management at Common Tern colo¬ 
nies”). 

NOTE: Members are reminded to 
bring their birding field guides to each 
meeting of the BSG. These can be 
used during the sightings report when 
someone wants to explain particular 
features of birds that have been seen 
in our area. ^ 



Action to Protect 

Nature Network News 
The wolves of Algonquin Park 
are one step closer to being pro¬ 
tected, thanks to a proposed 30- 
month ban on hunting and trapping in 
39 townships surrounding the park. The 
wolves are relatively safe inside 
Algonquin, but are too often killed dur¬ 
ing the winter months when they fol¬ 
low their prey outside park boundaries. 
Research by John and Mary Theberge 
highlights the threats to Algonquin 
wolves and outlines their precarious 
perch on survival. 

The Ministry ofNatural Resources 
has recently unveiled proposed regula¬ 
tions (under the Fish and Wildlife Con¬ 
servation Act) to protect Algonquin 
wolves outside park boundaries. Con¬ 
servation groups have generally wel¬ 
comed this announcement, which 
comes after years of study and efforts 


Algonquin Wolves 

to safeguard this unique population. 
To be effective and enforceable, 
though, the regulation must be im¬ 
proved. 

The regulation must include a ban 
on hunting and trapping of both wolves 
and coyotes. This is essential because 
it is often not possible to distinguish 
between the small Algonquin wolf and 
coyotes in the field, and traps and 
snares are indiscriminate in the spe¬ 
cies which they kill. Without this pro¬ 
vision, the regulation would be 
unenforceable and ineffective. 

The year-round closed season on 
hunting and trapping should be perma¬ 
nent, and should not include an auto¬ 
matic expiry after 30 months. The public 
comment period on the new regula¬ 
tions ended on December 19. ^ 
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REGULAR MEETINGS 

Monday, January 14 8p.m. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

What do Ladders, Tweezers and 
Flying Squirrels Have in 
Common? 

EwaBednarczuk 

Our speaker is doing a Masters at the Uni¬ 
versity of Guelph on these night-flying 
acrobats. In 1999 she conducted a study 
that confirmed the presence of a large popu¬ 
lation of Southern Flying Squirrels in Red 
Hill Valley. This is a nationally vulnerable 
species that is currently being re-intro- 
duced in some parts of southern Ontario. 

Next Month 

Monday, February 11 8:00p.m. 

Snake Scales and Turtle Tails: 
Monitoring Wildlife in the 
WainfleetBog 

AnneYagi 


Conservation/Education 

Committee 

The Committee meets monthly to discuss 
conservation issues in the Hamilton area 
and how we can assist in projects. Commit¬ 
tee members are involved with projects 
such as the remediation of Windemere Ba¬ 
sin, the Hamilton-Harbour Remedial Action 
Plan, the Bronte Creek Watershed Study 
and the Natural Areas Inventory. Ifyouare 
interested in finding out how to become 
involved in conservation-related projects 
and learning more about the great natural 
features of Hamilton, please contact Jen 
Baker (905-524-3339) for the date and loca¬ 
tion of the next meeting. 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, January 21 7:30 p.m. 

Location: Shaklee Canada 

952 Century Drive 
Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a dis¬ 
cussion of recent bird sightings, an identi¬ 
fication session and a workshop, film or set 
of slides about some aspect of birding. If 
you are a beginning birder, come out to 
learn more about birds. If you are an expe¬ 
rienced birder, come outto share your knowl¬ 
edge and enthusiasm. 

This month: Speakers will be Rob Dobos 
(Bird Atlas update for the Hamilton 
region),and Dr. Ralph Morris from Brock 
University (“Conservation and management 
at Common Tern colonies”). 


WANTED 

Articles are needed for the Wood 
Duck. Please send submissions to: 

Don McLean, 68-151 Gateshead 
Cres., Stoney Creek,Ontario L8G 3 W1. 
The phone number is (905) 664-8796. 

You can also e-mail submissions to: 
don.mclean@hwcn.org. Deadline for 
submissions for the February issue will 
be Sunday, the 20th of January. 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club’s Membership 
Meetings, call any member of the Board 
who will arrange a ride for you! Members 
of the Board of Directors, together with 
their phone numbers, are listed on the 
back page. Guests are always welcome at 
our meetings. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Sunday,January 6 
WINTER DUCK COUNT 

Part of lake-wide waterfowl census. Area 
covered from Bronte Harbour to Fifty Point. 
Call George Naylor at 575-9016 to confirm 
your participation. 

Saturday, January 19 
GEOLOGY OF THE ESCARPMENT 

Join John Hannah for a field trip to the 
Niagara Escarpment for an introduction to 
the geology of this famous landform. Meet 
at 10 am at the Shoppers Drug Mart at 
Ogilvie & Governor’s Rd (Hwy 99) in 
Dundas. Call John at 628-5329 for details. 

Saturday, February 2 
WINTER WILDFLOWER WALK 

This walk will be a real test of your plant 
identification skills. Surprisingly a number 
of wildflowers can be identified this late in 
the winter. Meet Dean Gugler at 1 pm at 
Sanctuary Park in Dundas. Use park en¬ 
trance from Sanctuary Drive. For details call 
Dean at 627-9779. 

Sunday, February 10 

HAWKS & OWLSOF HALDIM AND 

Hike leader John Miles knows this area like 
the back of this hand and you are sure to see 
something worthwhile. Bring a lunch and 
meet at the Tim Hortons in Hagersville at 9 
am. Call John for details at (519) 587-5223. 

Thursday, February 14 
VALENTINE’SOWLHOOT 

Start at the back of the Rosedale Arena near 
Red Hill Creek at 7 pm. Dress warmly and 
quietly, no noisy clothing. After the hoot¬ 
ing we will go for warm refreshments. Con¬ 
tact Brian McHattie at 540-1094 for details. 

Events sponsored by the Hamilton Natu¬ 
ralists' Club are led by volunteers. The 
HNC assumes no responsibility for inju¬ 
ries of any kind sustained by anyone 
participating in any of these activities. 
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I INC Board of Directors 
2001-2002 

Executive 

President: Brian McHattie 
mchattie@interlynx. net 905 540-1094 

Past President: Glenn Barrett 
ncc_images@hotmail.com 905 525-2142 
Vice-President: Brian Wylie 
wyliex4@aol.com , 905627-4601 

Secretary: Joan Hall 
kehall@attglobal.net 905627-1320 
Treasurer: Betty Blashill 
betty.blashill@cogeco.ca 905664-8796 

Directors 

Conservation/Education: Jen Baker 
jenbaker@attcanada.ca 905 524-3339 
FON Rep: Ken Hall 
kehall@attglobal.net 905627-1320 
Field Events: Bill Lamond 
kathgard@hotmail.com 519756-9546 
Membership: Jean Stollard 
jjstollard@idirect.com 905 634-3538 
Program: Tom Crooks 
eclectic@worldcliat. com 905 634-1178 
Publicity: Doris Clayton 
dbclayton@softhome. net 905 318-8474 
Sanctuary: Warren Beacham 
wbeach808@sympatico. ca 905 627-3343 
Social: Elaine Serena 
eserena@attcanada. ca 905 639-2702 

Wood Duck Editor: Don McLean 
don.mclean@hwcn. org 905 664-8796 

Co-ordinators and 
Representatives 
Jr. Nats Co-ordinator: 

John Hannah 

PlantStudyGroup Leader: 

Jean Stollard 905634-3538 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 905383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Brian Wylie 905627-4601 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

George Drought 905528-0059 

gdroiight@wildernessbound.com 
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Membership Fees 2001-2002 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

30.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 

Please remit to: The Membership Director, Hamilton Naturalists' Club 

P.O. Box 89052, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4R5 

----- 


HNC Publications 


Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(2 volumes) $60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 20.00 
Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 
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The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
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Send noteworthy bird records to: 
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